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The psychiatric study of Presetting 
reveals that such behavior ‘‘represents 
the means of dealing with or giving 
expression to deeper emotional con¬ 
flicts.” 1 It has been identified by some 
clinical researchers as an early warn¬ 
ing sign or predictor of possible future 
violent, criminal, or even homicidal be¬ 
havior in children. Firesetting has also 
been associated with repressed hostil¬ 
ity, aggressiveness and destructive 
tendencies, sadism, sexual immaturity, 
urethai eroticism, and pathological 
revenge. 

Understanding the psychological 
aspects of firesetting is essential to the 
control and deterrence of arson. Thus, 
knowing the arsonist’s psycho¬ 
dynamics can be an invaluable aid to 
the investigator. It assists him in focus¬ 
ing his investigation, identifying poten¬ 
tial suspects, and developing 
appropriate techniques and strategies 
for interviewing the various types of 
firesetters. 

Arson: A National Epidemic 

Arson, the willful and malicious burn¬ 
ing of property, is “one of the nation’s 
most serious human-made disasters,” 2 
according to John W. Macy, Jr., Direc¬ 
tor of the Federal Emergency Manage¬ 
ment Agency. It has also become one 
of the most prodigious, devastating, 
and expensive forms of criminal behav¬ 
ior perpetrated against society. 

Until recently, arson has drawn lit¬ 
tle attention as a national priority. 
Since it has been generally viewed in 
the past as essentially a local problem, 
Federal involvement in the investiga¬ 
tion and prevention of arson has been 
minimal, if existent at all. Authorities 
now find, however, that the tentacles 
of arson have transcended jurisdic¬ 
tional boundaries and pose a disas¬ 
trous threat to the future safety and 
financial stability of the country.,. As a 
result, the fire service, law enforce¬ 
ment, insurance industry, and various 
legislatures have mounted a combined 
offensive to deter its continuing devas¬ 
tation. 


incidence and Cost of Arson 

Though the exact statistical inci¬ 
dence of arson is unknown, its esti¬ 
mates clearly demonstrate a 
formidable threat. Its known and sus¬ 
pected occurrence appears to be 
growing at a quantum rate. For in¬ 
stance, during the 10-year period from 
1964 to 1974, the reported incidence 
of incendiary and suspicious-origin 
fires of buildings more than tripled, in¬ 
creasing from approximately 31,000 to 
114,000 in number—an approximate 
270-percent increase. 6 Monetary 
losses during that period increased ap¬ 
proximately 726 percent. 7 In 1974 
alone the estimated loss figured at 
$563 million. 8 

There were 187,400 incendiary 
and suspicious fires in 1974; the cumu¬ 
lative, estimated property loss for 
these fires totaled $616 million. When 
one-half of the “unknown-cause” fires 
for that year were included, the inci¬ 
dence of arson climbed to over 
502,000, with a total estimated proper¬ 
ty loss of almost $1.3 billion. 9 

The "1978 National Fire Experi¬ 
ence Survey,” published by the Nation¬ 
al Fire Protection Association (NFPA), 
disclosed that the reported incidence 
of incendiary and suspicious-origin 
structure (508,512) and vehicle 
(48,444) fires totaled almost 557,000 
for that 12-month period. Their aggre¬ 
gate property loss amounted to over 
$1 billion. In the survey, however, the 
NFPA made no adjustments for unre¬ 
ported fires or losses. 10 If half of the 
unknown-cause fires were to be includ¬ 
ed in the 1978 estimates, the incidence 
of arson for that year could easily ex¬ 
ceed $1.5 billion and possibly ap¬ 
proach $2 billion in direct losses. 

While presiding as Chairman of 
the U.S. Senate Arson-for-hire Hear¬ 
ings before the Permanent Subcommit¬ 
tee on Investigations in 1978, Senator 
Sam Nunn (D-Georgia) charged that 
"arson is our costliest crime with 
losses estimated at $2 billion a year 


Traditionally, the law enforcement 
community has been on the periphery 
of arson. Since primary responsibility 
for such investigations has historically 
rested with the fire service, police have 
not generally assumed a major role in 
either the deterrence of arson or in the 
identification and apprehension of fire- 
setters. But, arson has become one of 
the most prolific forms of criminality in 
this country. 

Incendiarism (the willful destruc¬ 
tion of property by fire) has destroyed 
or severely damaged practically every 
type of structure or mode of transpor¬ 
tation in this country. It has also raped 
our forest and watershed lands and 
has been responsible for the death and 
injury of thousands of persons over the 
past years. An estimated 1,000 per¬ 
sons are killed and approximately 
10,000 are injured by arson annually. 3 

The precise incidence and cost of 
incendiary crime, however, is unknown. 
According to a report submitted by the 
National Institute of Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice, Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, U.S. De¬ 
partment of Justice, “. . . the magni¬ 
tude of the arson problem is not widely 
appreciated, probably because of the 
lack of a well known source of reliable 
arson statistics.” 4 However, the una¬ 
vailability of reliable and informative 
statistics on arson not only is due to 
the lack of a centralized source of 
arson and fire statistics but “to the 
secrecy and detached nature of the 
offense and the oddities of intent and 
motivation.” 5 Consequently, the actual 
frequency of arson is distorted and 
unapparent. 
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and rising at a rate of 25 percent annual¬ 
ly.” 11 When the indirect costs (in¬ 
creased taxes, higher insurance 
premiums, medical costs, and cost of 
fire service, etc.) associated with these 
fires are included, the annual loss due 
to arson may be as high as $10 billion. 12 

Extent of Arson-For-Profit 

According to Senator Nunn, 
arson-for-profit is "the fastest growing 
crime in this country.” 13 But due to the 
nature of the offense, its actual inci¬ 
dence is as much speculation as fact. 

The studies conducted, however, 
have found that the fraud motive was 
represented in only 5 percent of the 
sample of arrestees, even though they 
were involved in 17 percent of the 
cases. 14 Some authorities, however, 
have estimated arson-for-profit to rep¬ 
resent at least 20 to 30 percent of the 
arsons, though ”only three or four per¬ 
cent of those arrested for arson are 
suspected of doing it for profit.” 15 
‘‘There is currently a scarcity of 
reliable data on the relative inci¬ 
dence of arson-for-profit or on the 
types of structures or businesses 
which are at high risk. It is general¬ 
ly agreed, however, that the risk of 
fraud arson is especially high 
where changing economic condi¬ 
tions have created an over-insur¬ 
ance situation.” 16 
Efforts are presently being taken 
by the fire service, the Nation’s fire and 
casualty insurers, and law enforcement 
agencies to identify those high-risk 
structures and to take the profit out of 
arson. The deployment of Federal, 
State, and local arson task forces, or¬ 
ganized crime strike forces, and fire- 
police arson investigative teams have 
been instrumental in surfacing and 
penetrating many arson-for-profit 
schemes and enterprises. Though 
prosecution of arson profiteers has ex¬ 
celled, the number of arsonists remain¬ 
ing at large is suspected to be 
plethoric. 

Obviously, policymakers, as well 
as those directly responsible for fetter¬ 
ing arson and arson-for-profit, need 
more comprehensive and accurate in¬ 
formation if they are to attack effective¬ 
ly and, curtail the growth of incen¬ 
diarism in this country. 




Problematic Areas in the 
Study of Arson 

Historically, the scientific study of 
arson and firesetting behavior has 
been scattered and incomplete. 
Though arson has always represented 
a formidable threat to society, “very 
little interest has been generated in 
even understanding the arsonist as a 
type of offender, much less in tracing 
the etiology of arson.” 17 Though much 
has been written on firesetting behav¬ 
ior, the literature provides little practi¬ 
cal information for the investigator 
beyond a multiplicity of diverse and 
arbitrary classification systems, a vari¬ 
ety of motivational factors, and a num¬ 
ber of narrowly defined clinical profiles 
or composites of arsonists. 


Most clinical and empirical studies 
in the past have focused principally on 
the pathological firesetter, such as the 
pyromaniac, the psychotic arsonist, the 
revenge firesetter, and the emotionally 
disturbed, repetitive child firesetter. Lit¬ 
tle concrete knowledge really exists 
regarding the “typical” arsonist or the 
incendiaries who set fires for financial 
gain. 

Although some significant explora¬ 
tion has been made into the psycho¬ 
dynamics of the arsonist, few well- 
controlled and systematic studies have 
been conducted which produced reli¬ 
able data. Research conclusions have 
often been contradictory and predicat¬ 
ed on narrowly drawn and biased sam¬ 
ple populations, incomplete data, and 
conjecture. As a result, the determi¬ 
nants of arson still remain largely un¬ 
known. Futhermore, the solutions to 
the prevention and control of psycho¬ 
logically motivated incendiarism are far 
from being resolved. 

The arson researcher, however, is 
not solely responsible for this paucity 
of information or lack of systematic 
research. Efforts to explore the pys- 
chological aspects of firesetting have 
often been thwarted by variables be¬ 
yond control, e.g., low apprehension 
and conviction rates of arsonists, the 
methods of legal disposition of arson 
cases, legal constraints in the disclo¬ 
sure of information, and the inherent 
difficulties associated with accessing 
samples of firesetters. 

Five problematic areas have 
directly affected the systematic study 
of arson. These areas include appre¬ 
hension of arsonists, legal disposition 
of arson cases, sources of arson 
statistics, legal constraints in informa¬ 
tion exchange, and focus, taxonomies, 
and cor fusions of previous studies. 

Apprehension of Arsonists 

Arson is commonly committed 
under a veil of secrecy. Witnesses are 
scarce and evidence is often minimal, 
if existent at all. Consequently, relative¬ 
ly few arsonists are identified or even¬ 
tually apprehended, and those caught 
may not be truly representative of the 
arsonist population. Some 
authorities have even declared that an 
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overwhelming majority of arsonists are 
never identified or arrested. 18 

Empirical studies in firesetting 
behavior intrinsically hinge on their 
accessibility to known arsonists. Re¬ 
search in this area is inherently biased 
and acutely dependent on the interests 
and talents of those responsible for 
sifting through the ashes of conflagra¬ 
tions, identifying and apprehending 
arsonists, and judiciously prosecuting 
them, since few arsonists are prone to 
turn themselves into the authorities or 
voluntarily confess. 

Little may be truly known about 
the psychodynarnics of the majority of 
firesetters or if the various psychologi¬ 
cal profiles extrapolated from the 
known arsonist population are typical 
and representative of those not identi¬ 
fied. This problem is best illustrated by 
Dr. Bernard Levin of the Center for 
Fire Research. “Unfortunately, our 
knowledge about the psychopathology 
of firesetters is limited to those arson¬ 
ists who are caught or give themselves 
up. In short, we know the most about 
the least successful arsonists.” 19 

A 1977 report stated that arrest 
rates for arsonists were low in compari¬ 
son to arrests of Uniform Crime Reports 
(UCR) Index offenders. In fact, for 
every 100 fires classified as incendiary 
or suspicious, only about 9 persons 
were arrested in comparison to 21 
arrests for every 100 Index crimes. 20 

Not only is little known about 
arsonists, per se, but even less is 
known about the arsonist-for-profit. 
Again, there exist no exact statistics 
concerning the incidence of arson-for- 
profit nor for its apprehension rate. 

Legal Disposition of Arson Cases 

The systematic study of arson is 
further complicated by the legal dispo¬ 
sition of arson cases. Not only are few 
arson offenders apprehended for their 
crimes, but even fewer are prosecuted 
or convicted. 


The conviction rate for arson has 
been estimated between 1 and 2 per¬ 
cent nationally. 21 For each 100 report¬ 
ed incendiary or suspicious fires, there 
are approximately two individuals con¬ 
victed. When the definition of arson is 
expanded to include one-half of the 
fires of “unknown causes,” the convic¬ 
tion rate drops to 0.75. 22 

Reasons for the low conviction 
rate are multiple. In addition to the low 
apprehension rate of firesetters, many 
arson cases reportedly are not proc¬ 
essed through the criminal justice sys¬ 
tem for one reason or another. For 
instance, prosecutors may elect not to 
prosecute due to insufficient evidence 
or may even refer certain defendants, 
who are found to be mentally ill or 
alcohol, to the mental health commu¬ 
nity for treatment. Still other firesetters 
may be only partially processed 
through the system. Cases may be 
later dismissed or defendants acquit¬ 
ted of the charges brought against 
them. 

The systematic study of arsonists 
has also been further complicated by 
the fact that some offenders are per¬ 
mitted to plea bargain to lesser 
offenses or to some crime unrelated to 
arson (burglary, breaking and entering, 
malicious mischief, criminal trespass, 
extortion, destruction of property, etc.). 
This, of course, statistically distorts the 
actual number of arsonists prosecuted 
and conceals their identities under 
other dispositions. Moreover, not all 
convicted arson offenders are incar¬ 
cerated once they are convicted. In 
fact, it has been estimated that 
approximately one-half of the convict¬ 
ed adult arsonists and practically all of 
the juvenile arson offenders are not 
remanded to prison, jail, or juvenile 
correctional facilities. Probation ap¬ 
pears to be a prevalent alternative to 
incarceration. 

Since it is common practice for 
criminologists and clinicians in their 
study of criminal and abnormal behav¬ 
ior to select their sample populations 
from prisons, juvenile reformatories, 
psychiatric facilities, and parole and 
probationary groups, it is reasonable to 
anticipate that studies of arsonists 
would rely on similar environments and 
sample populations. 


However, any attempt to develop 
a profile of the “typical” arsonist from 
these populations would be tenuous at 
best. Those arson offenders confined 
in prisons or psychiatric facilities or on 
probationary or parole status are not 
likely to represent a cross section of 
the arsonist population. In fact, they 
are most likely atypical, since such a 
small number are arrested or convicted 
for their crimes. 

Sources of Arson Statistics 

A third problematic area pertaining 
to the systematic study of arson relates 
to the compilation and analysis of na¬ 
tional fire and arson statistics. They 
have been complicated principally by 
two factors—incomplete reporting and 
a lack of a centralized data collection 
and analysis system. 

Traditionally, the law enforcement 
community has not assumed major re¬ 
sponsibility for reporting, retrieving, or 
analyzing the incidence of fire or arson. 
This responsibility has been accepted 
chiefly by the fire service and insur¬ 
ance industry. As a result, only a small 
fraction of the actual occurrence of 
arson appears in national crime statis¬ 
tics. 

In 1976, the National Leadership 
Seminars for Developing a Coordinat¬ 
ed Attack on Arson specifically recom¬ 
mended that arson be declared a Part I 
crime in the FBI Uniform Crime Reports 
and that a better reporting, data collec¬ 
tion, and data analysis program be de¬ 
veloped and applied to arson. 

Arson has been reported as a Part 
II offense in UCR since 1930. Howev¬ 
er, these figures reflect only arrest 
rates for arson and do not include 
estimated value of property damage. In 
October 1978, Federal legislation was 
passed mandating that arson be 
changed to a Part I offense in the UCR 
program, and legislation is currently 
pending before Congress which would 
mandate arson as a Part I offense on a 
permanent basis. 
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“Firesetting is often a 
symptom of a highly 
complex behavioral 
problem.” 


Henceforth, the volume of report¬ 
ed arsons, the number of persons ar¬ 
rested, clearances, types of property 
damaged, estimated value of property 
damage, and whether the structures 
were inhabited will be reported within 
the Part I offense classification. How¬ 
ever, the total incendiary incidence will 
not be reflected in UCR, since suspi¬ 
cious and unknown-cause fires will not 
be represented. 

The systematic study of the inci¬ 
dence and magnitude of arson has 
been severely hampered by the frag¬ 
mentation and unsystematized ap¬ 
proach employed in the collection and 
analysis of arson statistics. Improve¬ 
ments that have been made in this 
area should greatly enhance future re¬ 
search. 

Legal Constraints in Information 
Exchange 

The study of arson has been fur¬ 
ther complicated by certain legal con¬ 
straints. For instance, there have 
existed certain legal prohibitions in the 
exchange of information between pri¬ 
vate industry and government. Laws 
governing privacy and confidentiality 
have played major roles in restricting 
the flow of information, especially be¬ 
tween the private insurance industry 
and law enforcement. Insurers have 
been extremely guarded against possi¬ 
ble liability and civil lawsuits stemming 
from violations of their clients’ confi¬ 
dentiality and rights to privacy. There is 
currently a movement by the insurance 
industry to seek alternative solutions to 
this problem. One is the immunization 
of the insurance industry should it fur¬ 
nish relevant information to law en¬ 
forcement relating to suspected arson. 
Only through this type of cooperative 
effort will law enforcement be in a 
position to respond appropriately and 
vigorously to the arson crisis at hand. 

Furthermore, the researcher has 
also been restricted in his efforts to 
collect vital information on convicted 
arsonists. The exploratory efforts of 
behavioral scientists are contingent on 
the legal constraints authorizing them 
access to relevant information and to 


the personages they need to assess. 
The narrower the sample population 
they are permitted to investigate, the 
more significant the bias of their 
studies. 

Focus, Conclusions, and 
Taxonomies of Previous Studies 

A fifth problematic area in the 
systematic study of firesetting and 
arson behavior relates to the focus and 
conclusions of past research. Most of 
the literature on firesetting has been 
psychologically or psychoanalytically 
oriented. However, “intensive psycho- 
pathological studies of individual cases 
are rare. . . ." 23 Many of the published 
studies have been primarily compre¬ 
hensive, descriptive, and statistical 
reviews of the psychopathology of con¬ 
victed or hospitalized firesetters. 


Consequently, with regard to the 
arsonist in general, “little concrete 
knowledge exists regarding his identity 
and motivation. A general review of the 
literature reveals different authors pre¬ 
senting different symptomatic charac¬ 
teristics and markedly different 
etiological hypotheses for the arsonist. 
In general, there is considerable over¬ 
lap of concepts and terminology within 
these hypotheses, and sharp contra¬ 
dictions are evident in clinical diagno¬ 
sis.” 24 

The theories advanced concern¬ 
ing the behavior of arsonists, their 
purported motives, personality charac¬ 
teristics, etiological factors, and taxon¬ 
omies or classification systems are 
many and varied. As a result, the re¬ 
searcher or investigator attempting to 
gain a clear understanding of fireset¬ 
ting behavior is often overwhelmed 
and frustrated by the seemingly myriad 
assembly of conflicting data. 

Research projects have often cen¬ 
tered on very selective populations, 
e.g., chlidren, adolescents, adults/fe¬ 
males, convicted offenders, and hospi¬ 
talized patients, or have been divided 
into age groups, sex, and psychiatric 
disorders. As a result data gleaned 
from these studies have tended to con¬ 
fuse and contradict the finding of oth¬ 
ers. Levin also acknowledges that 
much of the literature tends “to deal 
with only one or two motives and/or a 
narrow age range.” 25 

Firesetters have also been la¬ 
beled, classified, and grouped at the 
researcher’s discretion. Unfortunately, 
the multiplicity of systems which have 
evolved frequently confuse the investi¬ 
gator. 

“Classification systems both re¬ 
flect and shape the distinctions 
which researchers make within 
their field of study... Consequent¬ 
ly, categories of firesetters are of¬ 
ten arbitrarily defined, and there is 
often a great deal of inconsistency 
in classification. Firesetters have 
probably most often been typed in 
terms of their motives for the fire¬ 
setting act. . . .” 26 


A survey of the literature on incen- 
diarism reflects only scanty reference 
to arson-for-profit. One of the most 
quoted studies was published by James 
A. Inciardi in 1970. However, his sam¬ 
ple population of 138 convicted and 
paroled arsonists contained only 10 
“insurance-claim firesetters.” 27 Other 
noted researchers have studied the 
arson profiteer, but did not conduct in- 
depth analyses. Consequently, much 
of what is purportedly known about the 
characteristics of arsonists who set 
fires for fraud appears to be based on 
an insignificant number of known of¬ 
fenders. 

The Psychology of Firesetting: A 
Review and Appraisal, issued in 1979 
by the Center for Fire Research, Na¬ 
tional Bureau of Standards, presents 
an excellent overview of the psycho¬ 
logical and psychoanalytic literature on 
firesetting, but also fails to explore ar- 
son-for-profit in any appreciable de¬ 
gree. The authors of the study, 
however, explain why arson-for-profit is 
generally excluded from the psycho¬ 
logical and psychiatric discussion of 
firesetting. “There is little in the psy¬ 
chological or psychiatric literature 
about arson-for-profit, presumably be¬ 
cause it is considered a rational act, 
and thus not of great interest from a 
psychological standpoint.” 28 

Establishment of Cause and Intent 

Since fire is a natural phenom¬ 
enon and often accidental or the prod¬ 
uct of unintentional behavior, a lengthy 
and exhaustive investigation is fre¬ 
quently required before determining its 
exact cause. Often, such investigations 
are further complicated by the devasta¬ 
tion of the fire itself or the inadvertent 
destruction of evidence by responding 
firefighters in their attempt to control 
and extinguish the fire. 

Unless it can be proven that a fire 
was willfully and maliciously set, the 
crime of arson does not legally exist. 
Proof of arson, therefore, rests on the 
expertise of the investigator and his 
ability to ascertain the presence of ma¬ 
licious intent or premeditation. 


The motif of the fire often provides 
clues as to; the presence or absence of 
criminal in|ent. Factors often used to 
establish arson include the type of fire, 
its point ofj origin, the presence or ab¬ 
sence of accelerants, the type of struc¬ 
ture, the tijme of day the fire occurs, 
ownership bf the building, others asso¬ 
ciated withjthe property, market value, 
existence of over-insurance, fire histo¬ 
ry of the structure, occupancy, and 
evidence of recent sale or title change. 

Even .'after a thorough investiga¬ 
tion, the arson investigator may not be 
able to establish arson positively. As a 
result, a significant portion of the fires 
experienced each year are labeled 
“unknown-cause” or “suspicious.” 
Consequently, "the number of fires 
classified as incendiary significantly un¬ 
derstates the actual amount of ar¬ 
son.” 29 

Robert May, Executive Secretary 
of the International Association of Ar¬ 
son Investigators, was recently quoted 
as saying, “To detect and apprehend 
arsonists takes even more technical 
expertise than homicide.” 30 This may 
very well be true in many cases, since 
an exhaustive investigation is often 
necessary to establish the fact that a 
crime has been committed. It is even 
more difficult to find an identifiable mo¬ 
tive or to construct a personality from 
the ashes of a fire. 

Motive v. Intent 

Motive is some inner drive or im¬ 
pulse that causes a person to do 
something or act in a certain way. Basi¬ 
cally, it is the cause, reason, or incen¬ 
tive that induces or prompts specific 
behavior. In a legal context, motive 
explains “why” the offender committed 
his unlawful act, e.g. murder, rape, or 
arson. 

Though motive, unlike intent (will¬ 
fulness), is not an essential element in 
criminal prosecution, it often lends sup¬ 
port to it. Motive, for instance, fre¬ 
quently plays a crucial role in 
determining the cause of a fire, as well 
as the identity of the person or persons 
responsible for setting it. 


Establishment of Motive 

Establishing a motive generally as¬ 
sists the investigator in directing his 
investigation and focusing attention on 
likely suspects. However, searching 
the ruins of a conflagration for an iden¬ 
tifiable motive may prove to be futile. 
Firesetting is often a symptom of a 
highly complex behavioral problem. 
Consequently, the actual motive for fire¬ 
setting may not be readily apparent. 
In fact, it may be extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to ascertain motives 
such as revenge, intimidation, or profit, 
especially if they are concealed or 
complicated by the lack of sufficient 
evidence or by the presence of distort¬ 
ed and conflicting clues. The arsonist 
may even purposefully disguise his fire¬ 
setting to mislead the investigator as to 
his true motive. Sometimes, an identifi¬ 
able motive may be lacking entirely. 
Thus, misinterpretation or premature 
and faulty interpretation of motive may 
prove to be fatal in resolving a case. 
Consequently, arbitrarily selecting one 
motive to the exclusion of all others 
may prove to be detrimental to that 
particular investigation. 

Conscious v. Unconscious 
Motivation 

Psychodynamically, it is conceiv¬ 
able that the firesetter may be fully 
aware of why he is setting a fire, only 
somewhat cognizant of the reason, or 
even totally unaware of his true motiva¬ 
tion. In fact, when questioned about his 
behavior, the arsonist may be unable 
to account for his crime. Psychiatrist 
W. A. White concluded over 3 decades 
ago that the failure to consider uncon¬ 
scious motivation was “probably the 
cause of more inadequacies in the un¬ 
derstanding of human behavior than 
any other one thing.” 31 
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Although a tenant torches his 
apartment complex to get back at the 
owner for raising the rent, the motive 
may be more than revenge. It may 
actually represent an unconscious de¬ 
sire to express hostility and destruc¬ 
tiveness. Even the hired arsonist may 
be motivated by more than money. He 
may use firesetting as an instrument of 
revenge against society or as a way of 
expressing his sadistic tendencies, 
“When a person sets a fire, whatever 
the particular motive, he is trying to 
achieve something which is necessary 
or desirable to him at that moment.” 32 
The problem is that he may lack con¬ 
scious awareness of why he is doing it. 

Motivational v. Motiveless 
Firesetting 

Motivational firesetting, also 
known as psychologically motivated ar¬ 
son, has traditionally been differentiat¬ 
ed ' from motiveless firesetting 
(pyromania). According to Vreeland 
and Waller in The Psychology of Pre¬ 
setting: A Review and Appraisal, moti¬ 
vational firesetters “generally are 
aware of some specific motive, or rea¬ 
son, for setting the fire. . . .” 33 They 
willfully and maliciously set fires for 
such reasons as revenge, spite, and 
financial gain. 

Pyromaniacs, on the other hand, 
are said to lack conscious motivation 
for their firesettihg; however, they are 
aware of their act. Fitch and Porter 
noted that “the lack of motive is a 
trademark of the pyromaniac.” 34 Lewis 
and Yarnell in their study of pathologi¬ 
cal firesetters define pyromaniacs as 
“offenders who said they set their fires 
for no practical reason and received no 
material profit from the act, their only 
motive being to obtain some sort of 
sensual satisfaction.” 36 

The pyromaniac is also said to 
be compulsively driven by an "irresisti¬ 
ble impulse” to set fires. Although the 
true extent of pyromania is unknown, 
authorities today do not believe that 
it represents the predominant type of 
firesetting being currently experienced 
in this country. 


Classification of Motivational 
Firesetting 

There are probably as many mo¬ 
tives for firesetting as there are fireset¬ 
ters. Vreeland and Waller have noted 
that the range of motives for the moti¬ 
vated firesetter is a striking feature of 
that category. 36 In an attempt to study 
systematically the arsonist, the re¬ 
searcher has most often classified him 
according to his motive. These classifi¬ 
cations have often enhanced the in¬ 
vestigator in telescoping his 
investigation. 

The USFA, in an attempt to facili¬ 
tate the understanding and identifica¬ 
tion of motivational patterns, has 
developed 24 various classifications 
with their own respective characteris¬ 
tics and motivational aspects. 

These types of arsons have been 
systematized into five major headings: 

1) Organized crime (loan sharking, 
extortion, strippers, and other crime 
concealment): 

2) Insurance/housing fraud (over¬ 
insurance, antipreservation, block¬ 
busting, parcel clearance, gentrifica- 
tion, stop loss, and tax shelters); 

3) Commercial (inventory deple¬ 
tion, modernization, and stop loss); 

4) Residential (relocation, redeco¬ 
rating, public housing, and automobile); 
and 

5) Psychological (children and 
juveniles, pyromania, political, and 
wildlands). 37 

In the report, Arson and Arson 
Investigation: Survey and Assessment, 
the authors aggregated 16 different 
motives into 6 groups: (1) Revenge, 
spite, and jealousy; (2) vandalism and 
malicious mischief; (3) crime conceal¬ 
ment and diversionary tactics; (4) profit 
and insurance fraud; (5) intimidation, 
extortion, and sabotage; and (6) psy¬ 
chiatric afflictions, pyromania, alcohol¬ 
ism, and feeblemindedness. 38 These 
groups were designed to facilitate the 
construction and exploration of arson¬ 
ist typologies. 


Wolford has noted, however, that 
in actuality very little concrete knowl¬ 
edge exists regarding the motivation of 
arsonists. 39 The literature on firesetting, 
nevertheless, is replete with motiva¬ 
tional classification systems. However, 
the isolation of a particular firesetting 
motive may require weeks, even 
months, of investigative work, if it can 
be accomplished at all. 

Pathological v. Nonpathological 
Motivation 

The psychological and psychiatric 
literature on firesetting also distin¬ 
guishes between pathological and non¬ 
pathological incendiaries. Pathological 
firesetting is believed to be irrationally 
motivated, whereas the converse is 
believed for nonpathological fireset¬ 
ting. Since it is commonly held that 
anyone who maliciously sets a fire is 
engaging in an abnormal act, it would 
appear on the surface that all arsonists 
are pathological. In fact, Gold has stat¬ 
ed that “all firesetting is pathological.” 40 
However, behavioral scientists and cli¬ 
nicians who study firesetting behavior 
believe that some incendiarism is the 
result of rational decisionmaking. Ar¬ 
son-for-profit (fraud), for instance, has 
been perceived as a rational act. In 
other words, it is believed that the 
“torch” consciously, rationally, and 
premeditatively designs and perpe¬ 
trates his crime. Rationally motivated 
firesetting also includes the use of ar¬ 
son for extortion, homicide, intimida¬ 
tion, revenge, social and political 
protest, rioting, sabotage, crime con¬ 
cealment, and even diversionary tac¬ 
tics. 41 

The irrational and pathological 
firesetter, however, typically manifests 
some degree of mental, emotional or 
personality disturbance, maladjust¬ 
ment, or defect. He frequently sets 
fires as an act of aggression, hostility, 
or revenge; to gain attention and rec¬ 
ognition; to embellish his deflated 
sense of worth; to experience excite¬ 
ment; to obtain sensual or sexual satis¬ 
faction; or as a result of delusions 
and/or hallucinations. Generally in¬ 
cluded within this category are compul¬ 
sive firesetters (pyromaniacs), 
excitement and attention-seeking ar¬ 
sonists, suicidal firesetters, psychotic 
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firesetters, disturbed children and juve¬ 
niles, revenge firesetters, and fireset¬ 
ters suffering from alcholism. 42 

Lewis and Yarnell have reportedly 
conducted the most comprehensive 
study on pathological firesetters to 
date. Their work, entitled Pathological 
Firesetting (pyromania), was published 
in 1951 and still serves as the authori¬ 
tative source on the subject. 

The following is their "Classifica¬ 
tion of Fire Setting Because of Mental 
Reasons”: 

1) Accidental or unintentional 
group—firesetters who set fires during 
a temporary, confused or delirious 
state or with a lack of judgment be¬ 
cause of feeblemindedness (mental re¬ 
tardation). 

2) Delusional group—psychotic 
firesetters who “set fires because so 
instructed by the hallucinated voicing 
God or other authority or . . . while 
under the delusionary influence of 
ideas of purification. . . .” 

3) Erotic group—pyromaniacs and 
a large variety of firesetters having sex¬ 
ual perversions. 

4) Revenge group. 

5) Children’s group—children who 
set fires “for excitement and mischief 
with the intention of extinguishing them 
before they get out of hand.” 43 

They also noted that fires are de¬ 
liberately set by psycnotics, psycho¬ 
paths, and “mental defectives” (below 
normal intelligence) for one or more of 
the following motives: 

“a. As a reaction against a social 
order which they believe is operating 
against their interests 

b. To wreak vengeance against an 
employer 

c. As a revenge for injured vanity 

d. As a jealous rage reaction 

e. As an opportunity to perform 
heroic endeavors as a fire fighter 

f. As a perverted sexual pleasure 
in the nature of a conversion of a 
sexual impulse into a special substitu¬ 
tive excitement.” 44 

Pyromania represented the largest 
group (60 percent) within their study. 45 

Multimotives in Firesetting 

It should be noted that “several 
motives may underlie an act of ar¬ 


son.” 46 A review of the psychological 
and psychiatric literature on firesetting 
reflects that such behavior is often 
multidetermined. This!, factor may partly 
explain why so few arsonists are ever 
identified and why the solution rate in 
known arson cases is so low. 

Revenge: The Underlying Motive 

As previously noted, fire has been 
associated with love, aggression, hos¬ 
tility, destruction, sadism, revenge, and 
a host of other psychological factors. 
Though the exact psychic determi¬ 
nants of firesetting remain unan¬ 
swered, a common denominator 
appears to be punitiveness or revenge. 
In fact, revenge seems to run like a 
thread throughout motivational arson. 
Lewis and Yarnell have also reported 
that “the element of revenge is never 
entirely absent,” 47 even in pyromania. 
Thus, it appears that firesetting con¬ 
veniently serves as an instrument for 
venting aggressive and revengeful ten¬ 
dencies in many, if not all, firesettings. 

The motives associated with fire 
setting are multiple, overlapping, and 
often disguised under a facade of dis¬ 
torted and pathological behavior. The 
investigator in striving to pinpoint 
responsibility for such destructiveness 
must, as a matter of investigative pro¬ 
cedure, attempt to identify the true 
motivation underlying the act. Once tne 
primary motive is isolated, the investi¬ 
gator is often better equipped to focus 
his investigation on likely suspects. 
However, motive alone does not nec¬ 
essarily or sufficiently differentiate one 
firesetter from another, since they of¬ 
ten share common motives for setting 
fires. Some firesetters, however, are 
uniquely motivated and therefore are 
better candidates for profiling. Often¬ 
times their fires more readily reflect 
evidence of behavioral and psychologi¬ 
cal maladjustment. 

The development of psychological 
profiles on such firesetters would then 
possibly enhance the investigator’s 
ability to identify and apprehend them 
more swiftly. Profiling the firesetter will 
be discussed in the next issue of the 
FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin. FBI 
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